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Much interest has been directed toward instructional 
resources and their effect on student achievement. Results of studies 
show positive, negative, and no effects of some of these resources on 
achievement. This paper analyzes the distributions of reading 
instructional time, materials, and personnel of four New York State 
school districts with respect to age, grade, and student reading 
ability, using the student as the unit of analysis. In general, ^ 
students of low ability received more instructional time than 
students of middle or high ability, , especially when such instruction 
was provided by a reading specialist or paid aide. Since low-ability 
students do not achieve as well as high-ability students in spite of 
the increase in the amount of resources, these resources may appear 
to have negative effects, (Author) 
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.\bstract 

Much Interest hos been directed rowcrd Instructional resources and 
rheir effect on student achievement. Results of studies show positive, 
negative, and no effect of some of these resources on achievement. This 
paper analyzes the distributions of reading instructional time, materials, 
and personnel of four New York State school districts with respect to age, 
grade, and student rear ing ability, using the student as the unit of analysis. 
In general, sruucnts of low ability received more instructional time than 
students of middle or high ability, especially when such instruction was 
provided by a reading specialist or paid aide. Since low-ability students 
do not achieve as well as high-ability students in spite of the increase in 
the amount of resources, these resources may appear to have negative 
effec ts. 
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Distribution of Instructional Resources 
to Studeiits of Varying Ability 

In a time of rising costs, budget cuts, and increasing public demands 
on schools, administrators and other decision makers are hard pressed to use 
existing educational resources in the most effective way. Since the Coleman 
Report in 1966, there has been much discussion concerning school and non- 
school resources and their effect on achievement. Coleman, Campbell, . 
Hobson, ^cPartland, Mood, Weinfeld, and York (1966) found that family 
background accounted for more variance in verbal achievement than quality 
of schoolinfj. Since the school has no immediate control over family back- 
ground, there are these who have contended that schools con do little to 
improve achievement (Jencks, Smith, Ackland, Bane, Cohen, Gintis, Haynes, 
and Michelson, 1972). It has ev n been shown that there is greater variance 
in achievement within schools thjfim there is between schools. 

Most studies of school effectiveness have relied on regression analysis 
based on school or district level aggregates. The results often include complex 
studenl^by-treatment interactions that are difficult to interpret. In lieu of this 
approach an examination is needed of the day-to-day instruction a student 
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receives. As Luecke and McGinn conclude, 

We need to look more closely at what tenchers, principal:, and 
superintendents do as they assign resources to students, teachers, 
and schools, and to pay more attention to the direct effects of 
their actions. (1975, p. 548) 

McDonald (1976) reported a study of reading and mathematics instruction 
In the second and fifth grades thul seems to focus on within-school problems. 
This study involved the direct observation of teaching practices and the use of 
instructional resources for individual students. He concluded that there was 
no single teaching approach that was eq^Jally effective in both subjects and 
grades. The detailed finding;, by McDonald (1976) lend support to studies 
designed to determine which instructional practices and resources are be.if 
suited for particular studentr by subject, student age, and/or ability. 

Within this context, it seems thot instructional time would be an appro- 
priate measure of resource utilization for such studies. Both Bloom (1974) and 
Garner (1971) have suggested the desirability of time as a measure of resource 
utilization. If one measures the amount of time in which resources such as 
personnel and '^-"terials are utilized, he can do so with as much precision os 
needed . 

The measures of time have properties that are almost impossible 
to secure in our conventional measures of academic achievement; 
equality of units, an absolute z^ro, and clear and unambiguous 
comparisons of individuals. (Bloom, 1974, pp. 683-684.) 
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Carroll (1963) presented a model of school learning based on time spent 
learning and time needed to learn. An elaboration of Carroll's model was 
develaped by Wiley and Harnischfeger (1974). 

The utility of time as a measure of instructional resources was also 
examined in a study of productivity in school reading programs by Kidder, 
O'Reilly, and Kiesling (1975). This study involvec the callection of data 
through teacher interview to determine the amount of reading instruction in 
minutes per week each student received. The analyses suggested that instruc- 
tional time is significantly related to student performance, even while 
controlling for school, student, and teacher effects. However, several vari- 
ables involving instruction outside the classroom, such as instruction by a 
reading specialist, seemed to have negative effects an student achievemenr. 
Kidder at al.(1975) suggested that this was due to the interactian of the type 
of instruction with student ability since it was usually the students with lower 
ability who received extra Instruction. 

Kidder et al . (1975) alsc found complex curvilinear relationships between 
instructional time and student achievement. For some variobles, a minimum 
amount of instructional time was needed before positive effects were observed, 
while the effect of other variables seemed to diminish after a maximum amount 
of instructional time. - Kiesling (1976) found similar results. Much of this 
complexity is due to the distribution af instructional resources to students of 
varying ability. If more instructional resources are distributed to a particular 
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ability group, they will have a different effect than if they were distributed equally 
across all ability groups. 

Thus, dn examination of the dist:ibution of instructional resources based 
on data from the Kidder et al . (]975) study was undertaken. It was hypothe- 
sized that there would be a difference in the distribution of resources to students 
of varying ability and that students of lower ability would be receiving more 
instructional time, especially vyhen such instruction was provided by personnel 
other than the teacher. McDonald (1976) found that in grade 5 the use of a 
variety of teaching materials was a negative predictor of achievement. He 
suggested that student and teacher interactions with materials werle more import- 
ant than the diversity of materials and that too great a diversity of materials 
might Interfere with the instructional activity required to achieve the more 
complex reading skills of the fifth grade. However, if students of lower ability 
are still learning some of the less complex reading skills, a variety of materials 
might be necessary to maintain interest. Therefore, another hypothesis explo/ed 
in the following analyses is that relatively more instructional materials will be 
allocated to low ability students than to students of average or high ability 
regardi rss of age or grade I evel . 
Method 

Subj ects. The study sample consisted of 3,004 fourth, fiith, and sixth 
graders from four sc>.ool districts in New York Stote. These districts were selected 
because of t!ie way resources were used in iheir reading programs. For example, 
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District D had invested relatively less in suppi e.Ttental resaurces far reading 
instructian, while the ather three districts had ratrier extensive canipensatory 
reading pragrams established with ESEA, Title I, fun^Js in additian ta their 
regular reading programs. There were na schaals in District D included in 
the sample receiving funds under Title ! far reading pragrams. 

The districts were alsa selected because af the variatian in student sacia- 
ecanamic backgraund. As can be seen from Table 1, students in District D an 
the average had lower percentages af students from low income families and 
higher percentages of white students in their classrooms, while students in 
District C hod higher percentages of students from low mcome families and 
lower percentages of white students in their classrooms. 



Insert Toble 1 obout here 

Procedure . In f-ebruory ond June of 1974, oil students received the 
Colifornio Achievement Test (CAT). All Hoto on instructional time and materials 
were gathered in the three months between test odministrotions during toped 
interviews with principols, ^eochers, specio'ists, ond selected teacher oides. 
These interviews were designed to determine minutes per week of reoding instruc- 
tion in faur instructional modes: whole-grcup instruction, smol l-group. instruction, 
individual help, ond individuol ized instruction. The interviewers recorded the 
omount of instructionol time ollocoted for eoch styjdent by mode and teocher ond 
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by mode and specialist, paid-aide, or unpaid-aide. Collection of the rime 
information from both teach.ers and reading specialists permitted cross-checks 
on the data for each student. Information received from a teacher on a student 
-could be compared with the same information received from the specialist. 
This interview approach does not guarantee that each student actually received 
a certain amount of instruction; but it does provide a reasonable estimate of 
instructional time. 

In addition to instructional time estimates, the interviewers obtained a 
record of all materials and equipment used as resourcps in teaching reading. 
An Index of Materials Resource Utilization (IMRU) was developed to quantify 
simultaneously the type of instructional resources used by a teacher and the 
extent of utilization. The interview schedule grouped instructional resources 
into four categories: (a) basal series, workbooks, and skill-builder supplements, 
(b) additional software, (c) hardware (equipment), and (d) teacher-created 
materials. The IMRU was based on the number of materials used in each 
category and the extent of their use. Materials identified by the teacher as 
major resources were given a value twice thai given supplemental materials 
like "additional workbooks. " Each student In a particular reading class received 
the IMRU calculated for his teacher. 

Data on student characteristics (age, sex, arid socioeconomic status) were 
taken directly from school records. Teacher characteristics were obtained from 
the Basic Educational Data System of the New York State Education Department. 
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The reading program vcriables for each district were grouped into four 
main categories: (a) Instructional Time, including the amount of reaching 
instruction each student received in minutes per week, (b) Instructional 
Materials as measured by the Index of Materials Resource Utilization (IMRU), 
(c) Reading Classroom Characteristics, including the size and socioeconomic 
composition of each student's reading class as well as the teacher's age and 
the number of minutes per week the teacher spent preparing for reading instruc- 
tion, and (d) Student Characteristics consisting of student age in half years and 
pretest and postte^t Achievement Development Scale Score (ADSS) on the reading 
comprehension sedtion of the California Achievement Test. The ADSS provides 
an interval scale ^rth normal distribution and independence of form, level, 
grade, and restandardization . 

The means and standard deviations of the reading program variables were 
analyzed across age levels to determine the distribution of resources by student 
age. As the analyses continued, it became evident that an analysis of the 
distribution of resources by ability group within grade level was needed. Since 
there was a large amount of multi-grade grouping in Districts B and C, analyses 
by gra^e level could only be completed for Districts A and D. 
Results 

The results of the analyses by age group are presented in Tables 2 through 
5. Included in these tables ore the means and standard deviations of reading 
program variables within each age groupJor each district. Several conclusions 
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can be reached concerning the way each district distributed its resources to 
its. students. 



Insert Tables 2 through 5 about here. 

The distribution of time for reading instruction varied across districts more 
than it varied within districts. District C had from 2 to 4 hours more total read- " 
ing instructjon per week than District D Furthermore, District D had no paid 
aide instruction and very little specialist instructionol time compared to the other 
districts. This reflects the fact that Distiict D was receiving no ESEA, Title I, 
funds. District D also had less variation in its distribution of total reading 
instructional time as indicated by the lower standard deviations compared to the 
other districts. The range of means for age groups in Districi D wasi about 40 
minutes, while the age group means in the other districts ranged from 78 minutes 
in District A to 134 minutes per week in District C. Also District A and 
District C seemed to allocate more time for reading instruction to older students. 

Not only were there similarities and differences in the way districts 
allocated total reading instruction, but trends were also evident in the allocation 
of total reading instructional time to the various modes of instruction. For 
example, small group instruction accounted for the greatest proportion of total 
instructional time in each district, with the exception of the 13-14 year age group 
in District C. Furthermore, most of the small group instruction in each district 
was given by the teacher. In Districts A, B, and C as the age of the students 
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increased, the amaunt of whole group instruction increased. 

Similar trends were also evideiU with individualized instruction, reading 
sp^fcalist, and paid aide instruction. In Districts A and B, as student age 
increased, the minutes per week of individual ized instruction increased. Like- 
wise, the amount of specialist instruction in Districts A and B tended to increase 
with stude-^t age. District C was the only district with more paid aide instructian 
than specialist instruction. Special note shauld be taken of the amount of 
individualized instruction, specialist, and paid aide instructional fime/being 
all9cated to the 13- and 14-year-olds. In most cases, this age grbupVeceived 
at least twice as much individualized instruction, specialist, and paid aide 
instruction in^Districts A and B than any of the other four age groups within 
each district. Similarly, in District C, more paid aide instructional time was 
provided for the 13- and 14-year-olds than thfe other age groups, as was 
individual help in District ^. 

Trends in the distribution of instructianal mG^erials os measured by the 
IMRU were not as clear as those for instructional time. However, in general, 
older students seemed to receive fewer materials than younger students. Further- 
more, District D had a I awer mean IMRU in each age group then any of the 
other districts. 

The amount of tim,* per week a teacher used in preparing for reading 
instruction varied across districts and age groups. Teachers in District C spent 
the most time each week preparing for reading instruction, while District D 
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teachers spent the least time. It should be noted that these two districts also 
had the most and least total reading instructional time per week^ respectively. 

An examination of the California Achievement Test of Reading Compre- 
hension scores indicates that the scores increased with age in each district 
except for the 13- and 14--year olds. Students in this oldest age group on the 
average scored lower on the CAT Reading Comprehension pretest than the 
11-year olds in each district. The 13- and 14-year old students in District B 
even scored below the 8- and 9-year old students. This, plus the fact that in 
Districts A and B mere reading specialist instructional time was allocated to 
the 13- and 14-year o[d students would s^em to indicate that there is a difference 
in the way resources are allocated to students of varying ability. For this reason, 
an analysis by grade level was necessary to determine whether this same phenom.- 
enon occurred at each grade level. 

The students in grades A, 5, and 6 in Districts A and D were divided into 
three ability groups with the group cuf-off points being one-fial f standard deviation 
above and below the mean for a given grade in a district. These analyses are dis- 
played in Tables 6 through 11. 

Insert Tables 6 through 1 1 about here. 

From these tables, ir is clear that low-ability students received more reading 
instruction than the average or high-ability students. With the exception of grade 5 
in District D, every low-ability group received on the average from 10 minutes to 
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more than fwo hours more tofal reading instruction per week than the other two 
ability groups at the same grade level. Furthermore, the low-ability students 
received more reading instruction by specialists and paid aides than the high- 
ability groups. If the amount of individual help and individualized instruction 
given by the teacher Is compared with the total minutes per week individual 
help anjd individualized instruction a low-ability student received, the conclusion 
can be made that the largest portion of individual help and individualized 
instruction for low-ability students came from specialists and paid aides. On 
the other hand, middle and high-ability students received more whole group 
instruction than low-ability students in four out of six cases. As mentioned, the 
low-ability students in grade 5 of District D was the only low-ability group that 
did not receive more total reading instruction than the middle and high-ability 
students in the same grade level and district. This was because the increase in 
the amount of whole group instruction for the middle and high-ability students 
was greater than the increase in the amount of small group instruction for the 
low-ability group. Therefore, the reason most low-ability students rv-ceived 
more total reading instruction was thct they received more instruction in an 
individual mode than the other groups, and a reasonable portion of such Instruction 
came from personnel other than the teacher. 

Another way to analyze the allocation of resources is to look at the distribu- 
tion across grade levels. One would expect that due to the nature of the reading 
skills being taught and the increase in the amount of subject matter in other 
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curriculum areas, ihe arn:>iii;t '.)f li-rie spef)! if: rcoding instrucMon would decrease 
as the grade level increos -.icj, (;ni'^s.>, oi course, compensatory help was needed 
to bring the competericy of :>tudc*us ''^ ^licjnei* grades to a minimum standard. 
This seemed to be ti^e ca">c' in [Ji'^trir; A. Tiio amount of reading instruction 
increosed v/ith yraJe lev<ri. h"i oddirion, rhe ofTiounf of insti uctional time in the 
low-ability ciro'jp increuied ot a cjrecilM rale ihun tnaf of the middle and high- 
ability gro,.'|js. T!ie oppoi.iie wos. tier r'';i District D. VVirh the exception of the 
middle and hiqh-abiiir/ ^^'-^^1^- hi ^]\o<J^ tiie arriount of reading instructional 
time decreased as grad ? Uvel ii icrffoser:! . 

This finding is c:c):i:i ib f en i wlfl, o comparison of the CAT pretest scores.: In 
grade 4, the meoii CAT Reading Cornpref lension pretesr score of ifie low- ability 
group In District A was 2 poiriis higher than tlie same group in District D. Naturally, 
this mean increased as the grade level increased. However, in grade 6, the mffGrti 
pretest score of thr, iow 'jroup in Oistricl A is 19 points lov/er than that of 
District D. With tli^? exception of tlie high-ability group in grade 4, the mean 
pretest scores of thfi niiddi- cjnd h irjli-abi I i tv groups In District A remained within 
6 points of the mean for llu^ some giojps in District D. Thus, there was obviously 
a need, based on llie },H --tffjt score;, fof the compensatoiy reading program, includ- 
ing the increase in insti t;otiofrjl ri/Tie {'»r ilie low-abilily students in grade 6 of 
District A. 

This need v/as rjh.o oiiectty \ \ <-:<.\ \o the sociot»conomic composition of 
the reading clossr(;(M:i. in the h///- 'r-d /r iddl e-ol)i I ity cirrjups of ['district A, os 
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grade level increased, the percentage of students from families of low socio- 
economic status (SES) Increased and the percentage of white students in the 
classroom decreased. Also, as the ability lev., increased within a grade in 
District A, the percentage of white students in the classroom increased and 
the percentage of students from families of lower SES decreased. The racial 
and socioeconomic composition of classrooms in District D was relatively more 
stable. 

The distribution of instructional resourcr^ *n District A, as measured by 
the IMRU, was not consistent with the distribution of instructional time. The 
teachers in District A generally used more materials than teachers in District D. 
These materials were distributed fairly evenly across the three grades, with the 
fourth grade favored slightly. However, in all three grades, more materials 
were being used For the middle-ability students than for students in either of 
the. other two ability groups. In District D, the amount of materials decreased 
as grade level increased, with students in the high-ability group receiving more 
materials in two of the three grades. 
Discussion 

The results of the present analysis clearly support the hypohhesis that 
resources were distributed differently to students of varying ability. Furthermore, 
students of low ability received more instructional time, especially when such 
instruction was provided by a reading specialist or paid aide. These conclusions 
help clarify some previous findings and also seem to contradict ci common 
assumption . 
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Kidder e\ aL (1975) found fhaf some extra classroom instruction, like 
specialist ijistructicn , produced negati\'e effects In regressions using student 
reading achievement as the dependent variable. We have already seen that- 
most of the specialist tirr.e was going ro stu^Je.its of low ability. However, these 
low-ability students were still scoring low on the achievement test regardless of 
Increases in specialist instruction. !t took less teacher time to raise the test 
score of the middle and high-ability students than it did specialist time to raise 
the test score of the low-abil ity.students. Tlius, it seems that the specialist is 
not having a strong effect on achievement of low-ability students. However, we 
do not know what would have happened to the achievement of these low-ability 
students had rhey not received specialist instruction. 

This example and the data presented seem to contradict a common assumption 
made by researchers studying the effects of educational inputs oh student achieve- 
ment, nainely, that resources are alloccted to students v/ithout regard to student 
characteristics such as 5ES,. grade level, or ability level (Luecke and McGinn, 
1975). It is also commonly assumed that tliesc resources will have similar effects 
on all students within the schools. The schools do- not differ In the way they 
allocate resources to students based on ability, grade level, and 5ES. 

This analysis did not support the hypothesis that more Instructional materials, 
as measured by the IMRU, were allocated to students of low ability. However, 
this was due to a cliaracreristic of the IMRU and not the allocation of actual 
materials. The IMRU v^ui derived from data i eceived during the teacher interview, 
and a value was assigned to each teacher. Each student then received the value 
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of fhe IMRU assigned to his teacher. Hence, the. IMRU is not a measure of 
the amount of materials a student used, but an index of the amount of maierials 
a teacher used in the classroom whether it was used with one group or all groups. 
In order to study the actual allocation of instructional materials to students, 
such an index would have to be based on the student and not the teacher. 

It has been shown that time is a sensitive measure of the amount of instruc- 
tion a student receives. It provides an accurate description of the allocation of 
instruction. Th« measurement of time provides the local district with a tool to 
monitor changes in the allocation of instructional resources. Furthermore, since 
the cos*- of a teacher, paid aide, or specialist is known, i. ould be possible to 
determine the actual cost per minute or hour of reading instruction and compare 
it with si'udent achievement. This was suggested by Kidder et al . (1975). The 
measure of time could also be used to determine the cost and allocation of 
materials and other educational resources. 

Future research should examine methods to derermine the optimum use of 
existing resources. This might be accomplished through the use of educational 
production functions or linear programming. However It is accomplished, the 
method will have to account for the fact that all students do not receive the same 
quantity of educational materials, nor do they receive the same configuration of 
instruction by the teacher, specialist, or paid aide. ^ 
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Table 1 

Characteristics of School Districts 



District 

Variables 

ABC D 



Type 


Urban 


Urban 


Urban 


Suburban 


7o White Students per Class 


83 


63 


42 


89 


7o Working Poor/Unskilled ^'-^T-ker 


36 


37 


59 


25 


Number of Students 


947 


523 


967 


567 


Number of Teachers 


56 


25 


60 


36 


Number of Schools 


7 


3 


5 


2 
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Table 2 



Hcdirs and Standard Deviations of Reading Program Variables Within Age Groups in District A 



Afie Groups 

Read ing Program Variables - ^^.^^^^ UiN^j U) 12 iM\^ ) 13-14 (N^45) 

Instructional Time (Minutes per Week) 

Teacher Small Group 

Teacher Individual Help 

Teacher Individualized 
/ Instruction 

Total Whole Group 

Total Small Group 

Total Individual Help 

Total Individualized 
Instruction 

Total Teacher 

Total Specialist 
' Total Paid Aide 

Total Unpaid Aide 
^ Total Reading Instruction 

Instructional Materials 
IMRU 

Reading Classroom Characteristics • ' 

Number of Scudents in Class 25.9 ( 5.6) 24.4 l 4.3) 24.61 .,6i 24,5 i 4.6) 24.3 1 4.31 

y^Whi^e yn.6 ( 13.8) ai.l'l 14.6) b3.) ( l/.O) /?.3 ( 21.3) 66.4 ( 20,7) 

X Working Foor/Unskillt'd Worker- 27.4 ( 26.5) 34.6 ( 30.6) 36.9 i 33.1) 41.6 i 35,2) 57.9 ( 2H.0) 

Teacher's ,\ge in Years '36.5 ( 10,9) 40.4 ( 13.0) ,40,- i 12.1) 38.7 i 11,6) 37,5 ( 11.3) 

Teacher Preparation Ti-.t 178.3(135. 6) 179. 3 (l^tJj.O) 168.4 (144. 7) (! i7. 4) 227. 4 ( 1 53. 1 ) 
(Hinutes per Week) 

Student Characteristics 

CAT Comprehensio'n Pretest 418. 9 ( 52.8) 441. 5 ( 61. 5) 469. 6 ( 73.8) 473.3 ( ]2.1 ) 433,0 ( 57.8) 

CAT Comprehension Post-test 431. 7 ( 58. 4) 453. 2 ( 58, 4) 476. 2 ( 76. 4) 474. 7 ( 7 5. 4) 436.7 ( 64.1)' 

Note; Standard deviations appear in parentheses. 



172,5 ( 82.7) 


158.6 (106.2) 


144.2 (114,0) 


146.5 (107.3) 


■121,7 ( 86,6) 


2.5 ( 


5.1) 


2,6 ( 7.1) 


2.5 ( 7,9) 


2.2 


( 5.')) 


4.4 ( 12.9) 


1.6 ( 


11.9) 


3,7 ( 23, A) 


8.6 ( 34.5) 


17.7 


.( 53.8) 


35.3 ( 79.2) 


32.7 { 


52.8) 


56.9 (100,4) 


84.3 (121.9) 


94.6 


(140.2) 


77,0 1115.0) 


179.3 ( 


;87.5) 


171.3 (111,2) 


153.1 (117,3) 


158.8 


,(111.7) 


153,8 I 9/, 9) 


5.3 ( 


: 20.0) 


7.7 ( 28.4) 


6.8 ( 24.3) 


6.3 


1 37.3) 


4.4 ( 12.9) 


15.3 ( 41.8) 


22,1 ( 51.6) 


23,2 ( 51.7) 


38.4 


( 86.6) 


75.3 (132.31 


209.2 1 


; 72.3) 


221.8 (108.1) 


239,5 (120.0) ■ 


261,0 


(142.1) 


238.4 1141, 7) 


12.9 1 


; 42.8) 


20.6 ( 48.6) 


18.2 ''( 43.0) 


, 21.8 ( 56,8) 


44.8 I 63.31 


10,2 1 


; 43.3) 


15.6 ( 53.1) 


9.1 ( 32:. 1) 


11.8 


( 39.3) 


27.3 ( 56.1! 


0.3 1 


; 3.1) 


0 


0,5 ( 6.0) 


3.4 


( 20.7) 


0 , 


232.6 


[ 77.0) 


254.1 ilM 


267. 3 (127. 2) 


29 (.4 


(158.2) 


310.5 (155.6) 


11.7 


( 4.1) 


12.0 ( 4.5) 


11,1 ( 4,0) 


10,7 


[ 4,0)^ 


11.5 ( 4.2) 
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Table 3 

Means and Standard Deviations of Reading Program Variables Within Age Groups in District B 



1 



Reading Program Variables 



Age Group 



8-9 (N=91) 10 (N=163) 11 (N=172) 12 (N=83) (N=12) 



Instructional Tinie . IHinutes per Week ) 

Teacher Small Group . 277.9 (128.8) 3U.6 (148.4) 209.2 (203.6) 123.3 (160.4) 100. 0 ( 147.7) 

• Teacher Individual Help 
Teacher Individualized 

Instruction 
Total Whole Group 
Total Small Group 
Total Individual Help 
I Total Individualized 
Instruction 
Total Teacher , 
Total Specialist 
Total Paid Aide 
Total Unpaid Aide 
Total Reading Instruction 

I nstructional 'laterials . 
IHRU 

Reading Class Characte - istjcs 
Number of Students in Class 
I White 

I Working Poor/Unskilled Worker 
Teacher's Age in Years 
Teacher Preparation Time 
(Hinutes per Week) 

Student Characteristics 

CAT C«pr*enslon Pretest 3W.2 ( 11,4) 430.2 ( 11,6) 452,8 ( 79, 5) «M ( 78,5) i81,f I 86,1) 

CAT tapreteion Post. test 422,0 ( 68,0 ) 437,0 ( 78,3 ) 460,4 ( 73,5 ) 462.6(92,7) 



1 1 

1.7 


( 5.0) 


4.7 


( U.i) 




[ 1,1) 


1 1 


( L SI 


s n 


( Q 81 


4.4 


[ 29. ,5) 


i/.o 


[ Oi.oj 


LI 1 




4Q 4 


(110 8) 


SO 0 


(116 8) 


26.2 


( 43.3) 


24.6 


( 45.2) 


30.5 


( 45.2) 


51.5 


( 50.5) 


50.8 


( 54.0) 


281.5 


(131.4) 


324.4 


(152.7) 


210.9 


(203,6) 


125,1 


(159.9) 


100.0 


(147.7) 


6.1 


( 18./) 




[ 


in 9 


( 99 Al 


6 0 


( 11 S) 


46 7 


(14'i 1) 


22.4 


/ C 1 1 ^ 

( 51,1) 






AQ Q 


f 1 17 Al 


Oj, J 


(I'^S H) 


lis 0 


(14'^ SI 


310.1 


(14/. 0) 


101,/ 


1 l/i7 l)] 


9Q1 7 


flSQ 11 


977 1 


(133 ?) 


20S 8 


( 153 8)' 


19./ 


{ 45,/) 






i*^. J 


( M SI 




(101 2) 


65 0 


(118 5) 


r f 

5.4 


( 18.4) 


/ .0 






i IQ 11 


0 7 


( 4 6) 


41 7 


(144 3) 


1 n 


[ /.UJ 


U. / 




(1 Q 


( ' ) 


7 2 

L 1 fa 


( 12 2) 


0 




336.2 


(153.0) ' 


400.6 


(157.1) 


321.6 


(16;.0) 


265.8 


(139.3) 


312.5 


(133.4) 


11.5 


( 3.0) 


12.3 


( 3,0) 


10.6 


( 3.4) 


8.6 


( 2.5) 


8.3 


( ' 1.7) 


26.7, 


i 3.8) 


'24,9 


[ 4.2) 


.24.8 


( 4.4) 


24.6 


I 4.7) 


25.3 


( 1.7) 


60.5 


( 32.9) 


63.6 


( 34.7) 


68.3 


( 31.6) 


62.9 


( 31,5) 


44.- 


I 20.1) 


3B.9 


( 34.4) 


36.8 


( 31,3) 


36.8 


( 28.5) 


38,6 


( 31,1) 


65.3 


( 18.9) 


34.0 


t 6.5) 


33.4 


( 7.9) 


40.1 


( 11.1) , 


42.0 


( 9.5)' 


36.5 


( 5,6) 


288.7 


( 80.0) 


262,0 


(116.3) 


211.3 


(129.7) 


205.5 


(138.9) 


170.0 


(147..2) 



Note: Standard deviations appear in parentheses, 
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Table 4 

Means and Standard Deviations of Reading Program Variables Within Age Groups in District C 



Reading Program Variables — 


8-9 (N=152) 


10 (N=282) 


11 (N-9711 


I? 




13-14 


' lN=48) 


; * 

Instructional lime (Minutes per week) 




















Teacher Small Group 


186.8 


(133.3) 


202.8 


(168.6) 


?lh f) (17S 8) 




(164 61- 


250.4 


1145.6^ 


leacher Individual Help 


3.5 


I 10.2) 


5.3 


( 32.0) 


J, i \ 11* J) 


i » 9 






\ J . ' 


leacher Individualized 




















Instruction 


57.6 


(165.2) 


33,7 


(115,9) 






f 97 n 


^ 9 


( uO 4) 


lotal Whole Group 


64,6 


(110.0) 


96.2 


(138.2) 


179 ^ f 1 ^\ 


11 f) 7 


1 1 9S 0) 


1 ^ * . ~ 


1 II4 0) 


lotal Small Group 


200.1 


(147'.5) 


219.6 


(185.0) 


090 t; f 1 QA 91 


97iV 1 


M77 Al 


9l 1 ^ 
J I 1 . * 




•lotal Individual Help 


71 8 


( S7 2) 


23 0 


( 58,1) 




1 J , J 




90 P 




Total Individualized 




















Instruction 


76.6 


(167.9) 


49,0 


(133,9) 


35,8 ( 96.6) 


26,2 


{ 91.7) 


16.1 


1 50.0) 


Total Teacher 






J JO * u 


I i J , / j 


-Ib^.J UJ:),-i) , 


0 / 1 . ^ 


/lA^ 9\ 


JO I . ^ 


1 i 7 ) 

I 1 4.4 , / ' _ 


Total Specialist 


14.7 


( 43.8) 


14.7 


( 60.6) 


22,8 ( 72,5)' 


18,8 


( 83.2) 


18,2 


t 77.8) 


Total Paid Aide 


35.8 


(105.0) 


32.4 


(104.1) 


26.8 I 92.0) 


28.4 


( 85.9) 


65.1 


iUl,M 


Total Unpaid Aide 


6.0 


( 27.8) 


2.8 


( 17,9) 


( 1 / . i) 


1 : 


\ 1 I. 4j 


4 , 0 


1 '^J 9) 


Total Reading Instruction 


369.0 


(171.3) 


380.7- 


(165.4) 


412./ (153.2) 


4211.4 








InstrucUonal Materials 




•• 
















IMRl 


11.7 


( 4.9) 


12,3 


( 4.5) 


11,9 ( ^,/) ■ 


11./ 






\ J, 9 J 


Reading Classrooin Characteristics 




















Number of Students in Class 


23.4 


( 5.2) 


23.0 


(■ 4.9) 


22.5 ( 4.6) 


23.0 


( 3.7) 


20,7 


( ••.^) 


I White 


37.4 


( 29.1) 


42.1 


( 31.0) 


A9 n 1 90 9\ 




{ 9Q n\ 


J6. • 


( - .d) 


(if It !• n /ri I'll lll^l 

7. Working Poor/Unskilled Worker 


61.5 


( 34.3) 


61.3 


( 35.2) 




CO iJ 


^ 99 
[ JJ*^) 


lUi 1 
ou, i 


( J..'.V) 


Teacher's Age in Years 


31.1 


( 9.9) 


32.3 


( 10.9) 


31.5 ( 9.3) 


I 30.4 


( 7.0) 


28,; 


( 5.!^) 


Teacher Preparation Time 


287.3 


(254.5) 


292.0 


(212,1) 


281.8 (190.9) 


308.3 


(187.4) 


314.1 


(207. '9 


(Minutes per Week) 




















Student Characteristics 




















CAT Comprehension Pretest ■ 


377.7 


( 65.0) 


388.5 


( 66.9) 


A07.0 ( ]^^1) 


417.5 


( 74.7) 


392.5 


( (T+,4) 


CAT Comprehension Post-test 


398.6 


( 76.7) 


411.0 


( 75.,3) 


432,4 ( 86.5) 


446.9 


( 72.9) 


405,7 


( 63. '1) 



Note: Standard deviations appear in parentheses. 



Table 5 

Means and Standard Deviations cf Reading Program Variables Wi thin-Age Group: in District D 



Reading Program Variables 



Gro up 



■9 (N=60) 10 (N=188) U (N=2l5) 



12 [^r. 



13-14 (N=8) 



Teacher Sinal 1 GrouD 


'144.0 ( 


66.7) 


160,9 ( 


99.1) 


InO./: 


{ 90.8) 


177,1 ( 


71.3) 


180.6 


( 55.4) 


TpArhPT TndividiiAl Helo 


0 7 ( 


1 3) 


1 0 ( 


3.3) 


0,7 


( 3,7) 


0,1 ( 


0,3) 


0.3 


( 0,5) 


TeaQhor IndividUfilizBd 






















Instruction 


- 




- 




• 




■ 




- 




Total Whole Group 


63.9 ( 


98.5) 


92.1 ( 


88.0) 


68.1 


( 8), 9) 


35,9 ( 


51.0) 


50.0 


I 65.5) 


Total finiall GrouD 


151.5 ( 


71.5) 


162.5 ( 


99.6) 


160,2 


( 90,8) 


180,2 ( 


73.3) 


180.6 


( 55.4) 


Total Individual Help 


1.0 ( 


2.1) 


1.6 ( 


7.3) 


2,4 


( 9,2), 


1.7 ( 


6.7) 


0.3 


( 0.5) 


Total Individualized 






















Instruction 






0.6 ( 


8,8) 














Totfll Teachpr 


208.6 ( 


61 7) 


254.0 ( 


60,7) 


229,1 


( 81,1) 


213,0 ( 


88.8) 


230.9 


( 90.6) 


TQ["fll Snpriflli't;!' 


3 8 ( 


11 2) 


1 9 ( 


12 5) 


1 3 


( 7 8) 


3 8 ( 


22 01 






■ Total Pai'd Aide 

i^^u^ luxu nxu^ 






















iULai UllUaiU nXUc 






1 fl ( 






i 1 SI 

I J.J; 




J.J/ 






Total RpadiTiP Tn^irrnrfinn 


a6.5 ( 


60.4) 


256 9 [ 

4 J V ♦ \ 


58 5) 


210 7 


( 81.4) 


217.8 ( 


89.6) 


230 9 


{ 90 61 


Instructional Materials 
























11.4 ( 


4.0) 


10 L ( 


91 




\ it"') 


7.5 ( 


2,1) 




\ Li L) 


Reading Classroom Characteristics 






















Number of Students in Class 


31.0 (■ 


3.7) 


30,6 ( 


4,6) 


31,3 


( 4,6) 


,31.1 ( 


3.1) 


29.5 


I 1.7) 


I White 


83.9 ( 


10,0) 


87.1 ( 


8,9) 


91,3 


( 7.3) 


91.1 ( 


8.0) 


89.7 


( 10.0) 


I Working Poor/Unskilled Worker 


32.1 ( 


15.7) 


25,0 ( 


14.0) 


24,1 


(16,8) 


28,6 ( 


20.0) 


18.9 


( l8.9) 


Teacher's Age in Years 


^'0.7 ( 


12.5) 


42.3 ( 


10,4) 


44.9 


( 8,7) 


44.8 ( 


7.3) 


45.1 


( 7.8) 


Teacher Preparation Time 


160,6 ( 71.9) 


155.3 ( 


72.7) 


144.7 


( 97.4) 


187.6 (125.0) 


120,6 


(138.6) 


(Minutes per Week) 






















Student Characteristics 






















CAT Comprehension Pretest 


427.4 ( 61.2) 


439.5 ( 


63.1) 


479.5 


( 70.1) 


493.6 ( 68.8) 


430.8 


( 23.4) 


CAT Comprehension Post-test 


448.3 ( 58.4) 


465,4 ( 


55.9) 


496.2 


( 74,5) 


512.1 ( 67.9) 


445.5 


( 33.3) 



Note: Standard deviations appear in parentheses. 
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Table 6 



Means 



and Standard Deviations of Reading Progr^ Variables Within Ability Groups of Grade 4 in District A 



Reading Prograr. Variables 



.^iltty Group 



Inst'ructional Time (K lrul as per Week) 
Teacher Small Group 
Teacher Individual Help 
Teacher Individualized Instruction 
Total Whole Group 
Total Small Group 
Total Individual Help 
Total Individualized Instruction 
Total Teacher 
Total Specialist , 
Total Paid Aide 
Total Unpaid Aide 
Total Reading Instruction 



Low (N=39) 



168. ( 81.2) 
3.7 ( 7.6) 

11.2 ( 19.6) 

186.7 ( 92.8) 
20.1 ( 48.3) 
42.9 ( 60. 4) 

183.8 ( 77. 7) 
31.9 ( 43.0) 
45. 3 ( 82.7) 

261.0 (112.9) 



Middle (N=189) 



182.8 ( 93.9) 
2.8 ( 6.9) 

23. 9 ( 42. 5) 

200.8 (103,2) 

9.7 ( 30.5) 

17.3 ( 42.0) 

209.5 ( 86.7) 
24,0 ( 54.5) 
17,9 ( 55,1) 

0.2 ( 2.2) 

251.6 (109,4) 



High 



195,5 (112.9) 
0.5 ( 0,8) 

41.3 ( 59.5) 

196.7 (115,6) 

0.5 ( 0,8) 

2,0 ( 14.8) 

237. 3 ( ^7.4) 

3.3 ( 13.0) 



240, 5 ( ^9.5) 



Instructional Materials 

liu ^ 

Reading Glass Characteristics 
Number of Students in Class 
I White 

7, Worlcing Poor/Unskilled Worker 
Teacher's Age in Years 
Teacher Preparation Time 

Student Characteristics 

CAT Comprehension P re-test 
CAT Comprehension Post-test 
Student Age in Half- Years 



10.5 ( 3.9) 



23.2 ( 4.6) 

85.8 ( 14,5) 
39.2 ( 30. 2) 

38.9 ( 12,4) 
196.2 (137,5) 



331.3 ( 21.3) 
374.8 ( 46.1) 
20.5 ( 1.6) 



12.2 ( 



4.' 



25,4 ( 5.1) 
89,2 ( 13.3) 
27.8 ( 28.0) 
37.7 ( 12,2) 
196. 3 (153.0) 



413,9 ( 30.7) 
420,0 ( 50. 6) 
20.2 ( 1.2) 



11,0 ( 3.^^) 



27.4 ( 4.2) 

92.3 ( 9.Q) 

23. 1 ( 20.8^ 

43.7 ( 11.") 

231.7 (18:.0l 



494.2 ( l^.l) 
490. 3 ( 39, 6) 
20.1 ( 1.:') 



Note: Standard deviations are in parentheses. 



Table 7 

Means . id Standard' Deviations of Reading Program Variables Within Ability Groups of Grade 5 in District A 



Reading Program Variables 



Instructional Time (Minutes per Week) 
Teacher Small Group 
Teacher Individual Help 
Teacher Individualized Instruction 
Total Whole Group 
Total amall Group 
Total Individual Help 
Total Individualized Instruction 
Total Teacher 
Total Specialist 
Total Paid Aide 
Total Unpaid Aide 
Total Reading Instruction 





Ability Groups 




Low (IH8) 


Middle [miv 




150.4 (129.1) 


133.5 (108.9) 


97.7 (107.3) 


2.8 ( 7.1) 


3.3 ( 9.4) 


0.7 ( '2.8) 




1.5 ( 7.5) 


6.5 ( 14.8) 


94.1 (207.4) 


111.1 (161.4) 


115.8 ( 90.4) 


164.4 (124. 5) 


141,3 (111.4) 


98.7 (106.6) 


8.4 ( 22.3) 


4.6 ( 15.4) 


0.7 ( ,2.8), 


66.3 (103,9) 


18.5 ( 40.9) 


7.4 ( W.3) 


247. 3 (212.4) 


249. 5 (146.8) 


220.7 ( 64.3)' 


65.1 (103,5) 


18.5 ( 40.1) 


1.9, ( 10.7). 


17.6 ( 43,8) 


7.3 ( 30.8) 




3.1 ( 15.1) 


.3 ( 5.1) 




312,3 (178.0) 


266.5 (136,9) 


222.7 ( 65.3) 



Instructional Materials 

IMEU lO'O 

Reading Class Characteristics 

Number of Students in Class 21,7 

% White 69,6 

7, Working Poor/Unskilled Worker 60,3 

Teacher's Age in Years 39.1 

Teacher Preparation Time 164.2 

Student Characteristics 

CM Comprehension Pre-test 348.2 

CAT Comprehension Post-test 391,7 

Student Age in Half Years W 

Student Age in Half Years 22.8 



( ,3.5) 


11.2 ( 


3.9) 


10.9 ( 3.2) 


( 1.1) 


23,0 ( 


3.0) 


25,5 ( 4.2) 


( 18,8) 


82.5 ( 


17.3) 


90.0 1 11.2) 


( 31,1) 


46.4 ( 


32.2) 


28.2 ( 31.0) 


( 12.3) 


41.55( 


13.0) 


46.1 ( 12.2) 


(117.1) 


143.7 ( 


97.7) 


123.5 ( 87,7) 



( 25.2) 


454.1 ( 


39,9) 


554.3 ( 


31.7) 


( 49.6) 


460, 5 ( 


54.6) - 


553.0 ( 


48.«) 


( 1.3) 


22,0 ( 


1.2) 


22.U \ 


1.0) 


( 1.3) 


22.0 ( 


1.2) 


22,0 ( 


1.0) 



Note; Standard deviations are in parentheses. 



Table 8 

Means and Standard Deviations of Reading Program Variables Within Ability Groups of Grade b in District A 

i' 

Ability Group 

Reading Program Variables ' Low (n=39) Middle (N=222) High (N=44) 



Instructional Time (Minutes per Week) 

Teacher Small Group 1^5.5 

Teacher Individual Help 7,9 

Teacher Individualized Instruction 62,8 

Total Whole Group 96,7 

Total Small Group 189.7 

Total Individual Help 20,7 

Total Individualized Instruction 117,3 

Total Teacher 312,9 

Total Specialist 55.4 

Total Paid Aide 46.2 

Total Unpaid Aide 10,0 

Total Reading Instruction 424,4 

Instructional Materials 

liij 10.9 

Reading Class Characteristics 

Number of Students in Class 24.7 

'mite " 56.6 

Working Poor/Unskilled Worker 63.7 

Teacher's Age in Years 36,5 

Teacher Preparation Time 271.7 

Student Characteristics 

CAT Coraprehensior. Pre-test 371,5 

C.^ Comprehension Post-test 401,3 

Student Age in Half Years ' 25,0 



(134.8) 


159.4 (100. 2) 


163,5 (116.4) 


( 18.2) 


2.0 ( 5.6) 


1,6 ( 3,8) 


{ 98.0) ■ 


20.0 55,3 


1.7 ( 11.3) 


(142.1) 


73.5 ( 98.4) 


80,5 ( 79.6) 


(134,6) 


169.7 (106,9) 


163.5 (116,4) 


{ 65.0) 


6,2 31,7) 


1,6 ( 3,8) 


(149,0) 


34.6 ( 77,1) 


1,7 ( 11.3) 


172.5 


255,6 (112,8) ■ 


247.3 ( 90.8) 


( 66.3) 


15,8 ( 43,5) 




{ 71.1) 


11,4 36,8 




( 35.3) 


1.2 ( 12,9) 




(199.7) 


284,0 (130,0) 


247.3 ( 90.8) 


( 3.1) 


11,8 ( 4.2) 


10.9 ( 4.6) 


( 4.3) 


24.7 ( 4.8) 


26.5 ( 4.8) 


( 16.0) 


77, 3 ( 20,3) 


92.8 ( 11.2) 


(25.5) 


41,2 ("'33,4) 


10.7 ( 21.7) 


( 10.3) 


37,1 ( 11,4) 


41.3 ( 11.2) 


(172.0) 

i 


201.,4 (134.3) 


155.5 ( 60.4) 


( 32.8)' 


487.7 ( 37,9) 


594.8 ( 28.9) 


( 57.5) 


488,4 ( 55,2),.; 


536.8 f 50.5) 


( i.a) 


24,U ( 1,2) 


23.4 ( O.q) 



Note: Standard deviations are in parentheses. 



. Table 9 

Means and Standard Deviations of Reading Program Variables Within Ability Groups of Grade 4 in District D 



Reading Program Variables 



Instructional Time (Minutes per Week) 
Teacher Small Group 
Teacher Individual Help 
Teacher Individualized Instruction 
Total Whole Group 
Total Small Group 
Total Individual Help 
Total Individualized Instruction 
Total Teacher 
Total Specialist 
Total Paid Aide 
Total Unpaid Aide 
Total Reading Instruction 

Instructional Materials 
Ml. 

Reading Class Characteristics 
Number of Students in Class 
I White 

I Working Poor/Unskilled Worker 

Teacher's Age 

Teacher Preparation Time 

Student Characteristics 

C/fl Comf-rehension Pre-test 
Giff Comprehension Post-test 
Student Age in Half Years 



Low (IH9) 


Middle (H5) 


hign (Fzoj 


191.1 (74.3) 


135.5 


( 73.4) 


i28.1 ( 68.2) 


0,6. ( 1.3) 


0.5 


( 1.1) 


0.8 ( 2.2) 


35,8 ( 69,8) 


89.9 


(106,8) 


96.9 (102,9) 


211,6 ( 72,4) 


139.1 


( 75.9) 


130.4 ( 69.9) 


6,9 ( 20,4) 


0.6 


( 1.5) 


0,8 ( 2.2) 


227,5 ( 74,8) 


226.0 


( 61.3) 


225,8 ( 55.6) 


11.1 ( 22.1) 


2.2 


( 10.2) 


2.3 (11.8) 


15.8 ( 39,2) 


— 

1.4 


( 13.0) 




254.3 ( 68.7). 


229.6 


( 60.3) 


228.2 ( 55.7) 


10.6 ( 3.3)' 


11.7 


( 3.9) 


13.3 (, 3/6) 


30.3 ( 3.0) 


31,7 


( 3.9) 


31.3 ( 3.7) 


85.7 ( 4.3) ' 


85,4 


( 10.5) 


82.5 ( 13.3) 


42,4 ( 19.8) 


29.9 


( 14.2) 


29.7 ( 12.3) 


42.5 ( 10,9) 


40.1 


( 12.0) 


36.5 ( 10,7) 


115.0 ( 57.7) 


181.8 


( 75.4) 


202.5 ( 86.3) 


329.3 ( 19.1) 


417'. 6 


( 33.6) 


511.5 ( 25.7) 


404,8 ( 44,1) 


444.1 


( 50,2) 


513.5 ( ^\) 


lV,j I 1.0) 




I U.7) 


a5 ( 0'.7) 
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Table 10 

Means and Standard Deviations of Reading Prograin Variables Within Ability Groups of Grade 5 in District 0 



Reading Ptogta^ Variables -^^^^ Mih {m^) i^hW 



Teacher Small Group 


1?U8 


(83.4) 


161.8 (108.9) 


149.4 


(133.5) 


Teacher Individual Help 


4.1 


( 9.4) 


1.0 ( 2.6) 


0.4 


( 1.9) 


Teacher Individualized Instruction 












Total Whole Group 


62.2 


(43.6) 


95.5 ( 84,6) • 


123.1 


(108.5) 


Total Small Group 


17U8 


(83.4) 


161.8 (1U8.9) 


149.4 


a33.5) 


iocai inuiviQuai tieip 


L 1 
. • 


I Q L\ 


1 n f 1 (,\ 


n 4 




Total Individualized' Instruction 


J.i 










Total leacner 


01Q 1 

ZJo. i 


/'Q/i 

104. Dj 


IjO.i [ 07.1} 


no Q 


( 54.6) 


iOLai jpeciaiisi 


J. J 










lotai raid Aide 












Total Unpaid Aide 










— 




Total Reading Instruction 


241.5 


(78.4) 


258.3 ( 54.2) 


272.9 


( 54.6) 


instructional Materials 




• 

1 










Q 1 




Q L ( 1 '}\ 
7,4 [ LU) 


0. J 




Reading Class Characteristics 












Number of Students in Class 


28.1 


(2.4) 


31.0 ( 5.1) 


30.6 


( 7.2) 


I White 


85.7 


( 5.4) 


88.4 ( 7.2) 


94.3 


( 7.3) 


I Working Poor/Unskilled Worker 


24.4 


(10.1) 


20.4 ( 12.0.) 


14.5 


(.12.2) 


Teacher^-s Age 


44.0 


( 8.0) 


43.7 ( 9.1) 


46.4 


( 13.8) 


Teacher Preparation Time 


140.8 


(52.8) 


133.6 ( 57.7) 


95,3 


( 53.6) 


Student Characteristics' 












CAT Comprehension Pre-test 


358.0 


(28.2) 


456.7 ( 34.0) 


555.3 


( 36.6) 


CAT Comprehension Post- test 


413.1 


(41.2) 


471.6 ( 44.1) 


, 553.6 


( 51.8) 


Student Age in Half Years 


21.6 


( o.yj 


21,4 1 U.6j 


21.5 


( 0.6) 



Note: Standard deviations are in parentheses. 
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Table 11 

Means and Standard Deviations of Reading Program Variables Within Ability Groups of Grade 6 in District D- 



Reading Program Variables 




Ability Group 




Low (N=38)' 


Middle (N==145), 


High (N=33) 


insuncLionai iune i^riinuLes per weeKj 








Teacher Soiall Group 


loltl [ /jiDj 


1/ua [ 5oi^j 


10/. 1 / oQ /. ^ 


leacner indlvlQuai Help 




n 1 / n IN 


(\ A { A 0\ 
Uil [ (J, 2) 


Teacher Individualized Instruction 








rotal Ivnole Group 


41,6 ( 54,5) 


OA 0 / CO 0\ 

39, 2 ( 53. 2) 


21.8 ( 42,8) 


lotal bmail Group 






10/, 7 / OA /.\ 

184.7 ( 8y,4) 


Total Individual Help 


3.2 ( 9J) 


2,0 ( 9,5) 


3,7 ( 9,9) 


Total Individualized Instruction 








lotal leacher 




oaa c / 0 y. 0 \ 

2(jy,5 ( 84,8) 


206,b 95,9) 


Total Specialist 


111 ( 34,5) 


1.4 ( 8,9) 




Total Paid Aide 


— 






lotal unpaid Aide 




0,4 ( 3,5) 


'\ f t A AS 

- 3,6 ( 9,9) 


Total Reading Instruction 


2jJi8 ( 95,/) 


Oil y / 0 C A \ 

211,4 ( 85,4) 


2iU,2 ( 96,2) 


Instruccional Materials 








IMRU 


Iff 0 n\ 

7,4 ( 2,0^ 


7,2 ( 2,0) 


8,6 ( 2,1) 


Reading Class Characteristics 








Nuniber ot btudents in Class 


OA 0 / 0 0\ 

jUi2 ( 2t2) 


3hl ( 3,0) 


33.1 ( 4,3) 


/o wniie 


07|t5 ^ /•Dj 


QO A / 1 }i\ 

72iU ( 


9^,0 [ 9,4) 


<3 worKing roor/unSKilio J wcrKer 


'^n 1 / 1 0 

JUlJ [ iVt7j 


0£. 1 / 1 0 q\ 


J/.l ( 19,6) 


iUaCIlCr S Age 






L -i 0 ( Q 1 ^ 


Teacher Preparation Time 


197, 9 (135.1) 


162.9 (118.9) 


201.8 (121.9) 


Student Characteristics 








GAT Comprehension Pre-test 


39U,6 ( 28.5) 


493.5 ( 33. 2) 


598.6 ( 26, 6) 


CAT Comprehension Post-test 


431.6 ( 4h.4) 


505. 6 ( 52.7) 


611.6 ( 54.8) 


Student Age in Half Years 


23.7 [ 1.1) 


23.4 ( 0.8) 


23.4 [ U,6) 



Note; Standard deviations are in pareuthescSi 



